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of ruffianly Tibetans appeared, dressed in ragged hempen
gowns and bearing long, thin guns with pitchfork rests. They
said they had come into the valley to collect the bulbs of a
certain fiitillary for medicinal purposes. After an opportune
exchange of presents was made the trouble passed over, and,
moreover, in the end the leader of the group promised to find
some coolies and lead the expedition across the secret pass into
Tibet.

Once over the pass, which was 15,300 feet high, Ward found
himself in a beautiful valley, thick with gold saxifrages and
gentians, and eventually reached a wide pasture where there
were herds of yak, sheep, and goats. The herders were not
very friendly, and one youth leapt on a pony and galloped off
bare-back down the valley to inform the local ruler-priest*
Eventually they were permitted to visit the village of Jite,
which is close by the headwaters of the Irrawaddy, and there
discovered that the furthest headwater of the great river is the
Kalaw tributary, which rises in a range of massive snow*
mountains. Beyond these mountains lies the basin of the Sal-
ween. Further exploration became impossible, because the
Tibetans were unfriendly; so, reluctantly, the explorers had to
make their way back across the pass and homeward through
Burma.

Perhaps the greatest contribution which Kingdon Ward
made to our knowledge of the geography of Tibet was his
great journey along the Po Yigrong tributary of the Tsangpo
(Brahmaputra) in 1935. Ward this time crossed the main
Himalayan Range by two high passes, the Tulung La and the
Pen La, on consecutive days. Both passes were over 17,000 feet
and led to the bare, treeless plateau with its many small
monasteries and chortens. The latter are shrines similar to
pagodas.

Making his way slowly northward through difficult country,
Ward finally reached the Tsangpo at the village of Lilung, and
followed the right bank of the great river for some miles.
Thence he struck boldly northward, seeking for a massive
snow-range which he had sighted from a mountain-top during
his 1924 expedition.

At the beginning of August the valley of the Po Yigrong